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Another point in which the volume could be improved is in adding a list of 
authorities and references for further study. The book fulfils its purpose in 
stimulating interest in Persia. It does not, however, afford opportunity for 
gratifying that interest by pointing the way to wider fields. The publishers 
have done their part admirably, and the book, as a whole, in spite of some 
defects, is a creditable addition to our literature of the Orient, and a useful 
source from which to draw knowledge concerning a too much neglected field. 

G. S. G. 

Alexandrian and Carthaginian Theology Contrasted. Hulsean Lectures, 1892-3. 

By Rev. J. B. Heard, A.M. Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Pp. 362. S2.25. 
Mr. Heard finds the real distinction between the theology of the East and 
that of the West to lie in the conception of theology itself. Theology prop- 
erly has nothing to do with the problem of sin and with eschatology, but is 
concerned with " the knowledge of God in Christ." God, as the self-existent 
deity is unknowable, but God in Christ ; that is God, immanent in all creation, 
" the light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world," — God thus 
may be known. And this knowledge of God was the theology of the catechet- 
ical school of Alexandria. But it was not sufficient for the West. Indeed 
the Logos doctrine was never really understood in the West. To the Latin 
mind, God was still the transcendent deity of the Old Testament. And 
hence came the magisterial idea of a divine judge. With Augustine, con- 
verted profligate, Christianized Manichaean, this view received its full 
development. He approached theology from the human standpoint. To 
him, sin was the problem to be resolved; and he fell into the error, as Mr. 
Heard supposes, of so objectifying evil that it became in itself an entity. 
Augustine's eschatology was the result of a total misunderstanding of the 
Pauline doctrine of election. " The apostle set forth predestination, not as an 
absolute, but only as a relative truth, and simply with a controversial purpose. 
What he had in mind was to beat down the immoral predestination of his 
countrymen." The election was " God's purposely calling in the Gentiles." 
And the apostle clearly taught that the headship of the second Adam was 
co-extensive with that of the first. Augustine built a creed upon a half-truth, 
and imposed upon the whole Western church a theology of gloom. Calvinism 
was its natural outcome: the theology of Jonathan Edwards was its reductio ad 
absurdum. Latterly there has come a reaction from this system of belief, 
but Mr. Heard is careful to disavow his connection with this reaction in the 
form which it has taken. He has no sympathy with "that jerky, jaunty thing, 
American Universalism." If Augustinianism is an immoral pessimism, 
Universalism is equally an immoral optimism. Neither of these doctrines can 
be drawn from the New Testament. It is silent on the subject of eschatology. 
Its teaching is that of meliorism. We cannot lift the veil of the future and 
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peer into the mysteries which are not revealed, but we may read between the 
lines of Scripture " the hidden doctrine of the larger hope." 

It is probable that the Universalists, whom Mr. Heard treats with such 
scant respect, would insist that his teaching is practically theirs, except that 
he refuses to push his views to their logical conclusion. 

As an attempt to solve the difficulties of eschatology, Mr. Heard's lectures 
are interesting and valuable. Many will feel that the attempt is not success- 
ful, that it is not so easy to discard in toto the system of Augustine, and that 
the theology of Alexandria scarcely does full justice to the doctrines of Paul. 
But Mr. Heard's thesis deserves thoughtful consideration. The note of his 
lectures is "anteguam exquaerite niatrem." The theology of the West, he 
considers a theology of afterthoughts. It is to the East that we must go " for 
the pattern of a theology, which shall be in harmony with the Zeitgeist of the 
future." T. G. S. 



